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Old spillway, Erie Canal. 


by Willard B. Dittmar 


Although the origin of the name 
“Tonawanda” is lost in antiquity, it is 
generally agreed among historians that 
the word is derived from the Indian 
and means “Swiftwater.” On_ early 
maps it was spelled ‘“Tonewanta” and 
appeared as the name of the creek that 
originated in a Wyoming County 
spring and flowed westerly into the Ni- 
agara River. 


Located at the confluence of these 
two streams, the small but energetic 
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City of Tonawanda, along with its twin 
sister of North Tonawanda, has made 
its mark on the history of Western New 
York. 


The first person to settle in the pres- 
ent corporate limits of Tonawanda was 
Henry Anguish, who opened a tavern 
in 1811, just three years after his ar- 
rival. At that time, the site of this city 
was nearly an unbroken forest. The 
only roads to Buffalo were the Military 
Road and one along the river beach. 


ust before the outbreak of the War 
of 1812, a blockhouse was built by the 


United States government on the south 
side of Tonawanda Creek near its 
mouth. This was to provide protection 
for the few settlers who had come into 
the area, but this defense proved inade- 
quate. In 1813, the British and Indians 
destroyed everything of value along the 
Niagara River as far as Tonawanda on 
their march from Fort Niagara to Buf- 
falo with the exception of one house. 
This dwelling was occupied by a Mrs. 
Francis, daughter of Capt. Robert Sim- 
son, and his wife Lydia Moffat Simson, 
who had settled there a year earlier. 


Mrs. Francis was ill in bed when the 
British called. They fired her house 
three times. Each time she struggled 
up and extinguished the flames. Her 
house alone was saved. 


In the spring of 1823, Samuel Wilke- 
son and Dr. Ebenezer Johnson autho- 
rized by the Erie Canal Commissioners, 
began construction of a dam and lock 
at the mouth of the Tonawanda Creek. 
The purpose of this dam was to raise 
the water level of the creek about four 
and one half feet so that the stream 
could be used for canal navigation 
without dredging. This was the first 
work done on the western end of the 
Erie Canal. 


The same year, a group of Buffalo 
men, headed by Albert H. Tracy and 
Charles Townsend, ‘‘believing that a 
considerable town would gather here,” 
purchased land and laid out a village 
and streets. In 1824, George Goundry, 
Col. John Sweeney and his brother 
James, also began advertising and sell- 
ing building lots. For a short time the 
settlement was called the ‘Village of 
Niagara.” 


The promise of the village is given 
in these extracts from the canal com- 
missioners’ report of 1824: 


This harbor may be entered from 
the east (at Tonawanda) with 10 
miles less of canal navigation than 
Black Rock harbor, and 14 miles 
less than that of Buffalo. 


When Lake Erie is agitated by 
tempestuous winds, which are not of 
infrequent occurrence, then this har- 
bor, always most easy to enter, is the 
only safe resort for lake vessels. Why 
may it not become the scene of im- 
portant transactions? 


The report dramatically stated that 
the Village of Tonawanda was situated 
at “the place where The Most Exten- 
sive Internal Natural Navigation Upon 
Earth, connects with the Longest Line 
of Unbroken Artificial Navigation Ever 
Produced by the Labor of Man, and in 
the immediate Vicinity of the Greater 
Water Power for Moving Machinery in 
the World.” Therefore, the report con- 
cluded, the harbor will be wanted. 


The Canal Commissioners’ surmise 
was right. The development of the 
Tonawanda waterfront took time, but 
it paid off. 


When the Erie Canal was opened on 
October 26, 1825, the local citizenry 
were on hand to celebrate the occasion 
in a fitting manner. A witness to the 
event stated that: 


a salute was fired from a cannon as 
the packet boat Seneca Chief, drawn 
by nine handsome gray horses, passed 
through here on her initial trip, hav- 
ing on board no less distinguished a 
personage than DeWitt Clinton, 
Governor of the State of New York, 
with his staff, who conveyed a keg 
of water from Lake Erie to mingle 
with those of the Hudson River. It 
was a grand event, and one never to 
be forgotten. Among those who 


manned the cannon that come to my 
recollection were Messers. Benjamin 
Carr, Oliver Carr, Samuel Simonton, 
Henry Barnes, and others. It was 
about 10 a.m., on October the 26th, 
1825, and the event will not soon be 
forgotten by those who witnessed it. 


After the opening of the canal in 
1825, settlement was speeded up as 
people could now conveniently move 
west. The first mention of the name 
“Tonawanda” instead of the “Village 
of Niagara” was November 29, 1825, 
when Palmer Cleveland was appointed 
postmaster of ‘““Tonawanda,” then a 
village consisting of 12 buildings. 


Although the Erie Canal gave birth 
to Tonawanda, it was the East Boston 
Timber Company that must be given 
credit for starting the growth of the 
area that later became the lumber cen- 
ter of the world. This company was 
organized in 1833 by a group of Massa- 
chusetts capitalists to purchase and im- 
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bor. ‘There they built a shipyard and 
for shipbuilding lumber purchased 
16,000 acres on Grand Island for the 
fine white oak trees growing thereon. 
The headquarters of the company was 
located on Tonawanda (then White's) 
Island. Stephen White, president of 
the company, constructed a magnificent 
mansion on the Island and lived there 
with his daughter Caroline. Daniel 
Webster, the great orator and states- 
man, was a stockholder in the East Bos- 
ton Timber Company and frequently 
visited White’s Island with his son 
Fletcher. Subsequently Fletcher Web- 
ster and Caroline White were married. 


On January 7, 1854, Tonawanda was 
incorporated as a village with four 
wards, one of which lay on the north 
side of Tonawanda Creek in Niagara 
County. On several occasions an argu- 
ment arose over which ward was re- 
ceiving more improvements, and finally 
in a bitter controversy over a load of 
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gravel, the north, or first ward, sepa- 
ated in 1857. On May 8, 1865, North 
Tonawanda was incorporated as a vil- 
lage and became a city on April 24, 
1897. 


Because of the Erie Canal and the 
natural harbor facilities available, the 
lumber industry grew and prospered. 
Timber from the forests of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Canada 
were shipped to the Tonawandas. In 
the 1870’s and 1880's this business was 
at its height. Some seasons 100,000,000 
long pine timber and logs were towed 
from Canadian and Michigan points 


in rafts. Some of these rafts consisted 
of 3,000,000 feet of long timber. They 
were towed by large tugs with a draught 
of as much as 16 feet, and were capable 
of carrying more than 100 tons of fuel. 


The first cargo of lumber for distri- 
bution was received on the docks of the 
Village of Tonawanda in 1867. Re- 
ceipts rapidly increased until in 1890, 
718,650,900 feet of sawed lumber was 
docked; also proportionately large 
quantities of other forest products such 
as shingles, laths, railroad ties, and 
fence posts were received, practically 
all by water. At one time as many as 
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40 lake vessels wintered in the harbor. 


J. S. Bliss and Co. began making 
shingles in 1876. They were the second 
largest manufacturer of shingles in the 
world, turning out 350,000 per day and 
as many as 56,000,000 in a single sea- 
son. All shapes and sizes known to the 
trade were made, all from white pine. 
Lath was also made in huge quantities, 
running as high as 17,000,000 pieces 


per year. 
At the turn of the century, Tona- 


wanda and its neighbor, North Tona- 
wanda, jointly known as “The Lumber 
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City,” were briefly the largest lumber 
supply center in the world. For many 
years they were second only to Chicago. 


As the logs floated down the Erie 
Canal, progress drifted up it. The Buf- 
falo and Niagara Falls Railroad (suc- 
ceeded by the New York Central), the 
first steam railway in Western New 
York, was opened through the village 
streets in 1836. The Tonawanda Com- 
mercial, the village’s first newspaper 
was started in 1850. Tonawanda lit its 
streets in the 1880's, first by oil lamps, 
then by gas .. . granted permission to 
the Ladies Christian ‘Temperance 
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Union to use its Hook and Ladder 
room, downstairs, to serve coffee on 
election day . . . received word from 
the local Bell Telephone Company 
that there would be no charge for the 
rental of the telephone in police head- 
quarters. 


The first industrialist in the area was 
Lewis S. Payne, who erected the area's 
first steam mill on the north side of the 
creek in 1847. The Wyckoff wooden 
water pipe works was started in 1857 
by I. S. Hobbie, who was succeeded by 
Hobbie, Ayrault and Co.; Ayrault, 
Carlton and Co.; and, in 1866, Ayrault 
Brothers and Company. A brick yard 
was established by Edward Hall in 
1870 and another by William Simson 
in 1880. Martin Riesterer and Son 
started one in August 1891. In 1867 
George Zent started a brewery, which 
was sold in February 1883 to the Niag- 
ara River Brewing Company. Sommer, 
Schaefer and Co., in 1873 started a 


cider, vinegar, and yeast works, which 
they enlarged in 1887; the plant was 
burned in September of that year and 
rebuilt covering an entire block, and 
was one of the largest of the kind in the 
country. William M. Gillie started a 
machine shop in 1883, and John Mahar 
began an engine and boiler manufac- 
tory in 1898. Among the boat builders 
were A. B. Williams, Ira M. Rose, 
Henry Whitefield, J. M. Annis, and 
Thomas Mulhall. 


On March 23, 1903, Tonawanda 
changed its status from a village to a 
city, with Frank Alliger as the first 
mayor. The next big change for Tona- 
wanda was the approval by the State of 
New York of a barge canal designed for 
steam tug-drawn barges of 1000 tons 
capacity. Its western terminus was to 
be on Tonawanda Creek. The old Erie 
Canal, bisecting the heart of Tona- 
wanda, with its 200-ton barges labor- 
iously drawn by mule team, was aban- 
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doned. Shortly after the turn of the 
century the lumber supply from Can- 
ada and the states adjoining the Great 
Lakes began to diminish. The hun- 
dreds of acres of timber that had been 
cut down for more than 30 years had 
not been replanted with new trees. 


The transition from lumber to other 
industries took place gradually but 
steadily. The location of the city in 
the heart of the thriving Niagara Fron- 
tier was in Tonawanda’s favor. Raw 
materials and principal markets were 
right next door. Many of the men who 
once were ‘“‘dockwallopers’’ obtained 
jobs in the factories and industries that 
had sprung up. Tonawanda was on its 
way to becoming one of the principal 
industrial centers on the Niagara Fron- 
tier, manufactuing such items as office 
equipment, paints, roofing products, 
fibre and laminated products, steel bars 


and fences, chains, hoists, boxboards, 
paper boxes, abrasives, foundry and 
machine tool products, and_ plastics. 
Today Tonawanda is a souce of skilled 
labor for the surrounding areas. 


In 1917, Tonawanda persuaded the 
New York Central Railroad to reroute 
its tracks, leaving Main Street clear. 
This project, completed in 1922, op- 
ened up the east side of the thorough- 
fare for the first time. Offices and stores 
rapidly sprang up. The old railroad 
station, deeded by the railroad to the 
City, was used by various organizations 
until 1935 when it was used to house 
the Tonawanda Public Library. In 
1965, the library moved into a modern 
new building, and the station was then 
turned over to the Historical Society of 
the Tonawandas for a museum and re- 
search center. 


In 1921, the city purchased the 
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Museum, Historical Society of the Tonawandas, Inc. 


abandoned canal land lying within its 
limits for approximately $26,000. To- 
day the old canal bed is a grassy mall 
through the heart of the city, and that 
part lying along the shores of the Ni- 
agara River is known as Niawanda 
Park. 


Many changes are still being made 
in the City of Tonawanda due to the 
urban renewal program now in pro- 


gress. Many of the old buildings have 
been razed, new ones erected and en- 
tire streets relocated. 


Tonawandans have always accepted 
change, sometimes reluctantly, but ever 
cognizant of the fact that changes are 
necessary if the City is to maintain its 
progressive independence as it has for 
the past 150 years. 
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